THE HIND & THE PANTHER'

had spoken of priests as such with unvaried hatred
and contempt. 'Thus foolishly did Dryden write,
rather than not show his malice to the parsons'
(Johnson), a survival, perhaps, of his training as an
Independent. He had written of religious topics when
they came his way in a manner that to any religious
person could appear hardly other than blasphemous:

The Egyptian rites the Jebusites embraced
Where gods were recommended by their taste,

such is his witty reference to the doctrine of the Real;
Presence. He had attacked the Catholics in the way
of business in The Spanish Friar. Of all this he had
doubtless on his conversion repented, but it would
have become him better to be silent. But, now that *
he was a Catholic, his pen is at the service of the
Catholic Court, At every turn of the poem he follows,'
he adapts his tone to, the shifting and shifty policy of
the Court. To begin with, James had hoped that the
Catholics might find shelter under the wing of the
Church of England, and, accordingly, in the opening
scenes the Catholic Hind is all politeness to the
Anglican Panther:

The Panther, sure the noblest, next the Hind, i M
And fairest creature of the spotted kind.          '

When that policy failed, the endeavour of the
Court became to unite Catholics and Nonconform-
ists in a demand for toleration, and Dryden's satire
accordingly is directed chiefly against the via media
and the policy of the Anglican Bishops, especially
Burnet. Only in the opening confession, and ih the
fine lines which I have quoted on the Catholic
Church, is the poem touched with grave and sincere
feeling. Thus Dryden's most serious and ambitious